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POEMS FOR AMIS 


CRESCENT MOON 


| SAW the crescent moon in the evening sky, 
Gentle and slender, dreaming by herself; 

I walked in the garden with the crescent moon. 

We smiled at each other, lingering 

Through the spring garden, through the still evening, 
Happy and secret. 

“Crescent moon, sister moon, greetings to you!” 

I knew why she smiled; I knew her secret 

How soon the round of her circle 

Would arch into fullness; 

How the gold hollow of her lap would be heaped up, 
Her thin pale edges, week by week, widen and grow. 
I too was slender and meek, waiting and smiling; 

I too floated through the evening on my slow clouds. 
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A WOMAN AND MOUNTAINS 


I am rounded, billowed out, hunched like you; 
I am big like you, ugly and beautiful; 

Eternal like you. 

I have set my body solidly upon the earth, to confront all; 
My head to the sky, the sky on my shoulders, 

Feet rooted in the earth’s depths as mountains are rooted. 
Nothing can sweep over me to remove me; 

This life in me is ancient, shall go down to the last days, 
As your life, mountains, that have endured unwaning. 
Nothing can undo us, my strength and yours. 


Indolent and proud, obtuse with great curves, 

I rest here against the earth— 

Stretched out, with mighty flanks; big with birth 

Look at me, mountains! 

I lean back against the sky, the horizon between my hands; 
Ample and bounteous, bulged wide, wide-bosomed, 
Immovable in heaviness, in lethargy of dreaming, 
Consummate, content. 


The clouds rest on me, the rain renews me, 

The winds whisper, trees sway— 

I nourish a great verdure, I am strong with rocks 

The hills of my breasts shall let down rivers of life 

Life flowing from life, from the furthermost source, 

From the fountain never-ceasing, the ancient beginning. 

Nothing can ever remove us, mountains, my strength and 
yours. 
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Helen Hoyt 


AT DAYBREAK 
I 


Did a blowing cherry blossom drift in 
And fall on my bed? 

I was dreaming of cherry blossoms. 
No, the cherry is not yet in bloom; 
This white on my pillow 


Is not a cherry petal. 


Did a white cloud at daybreak float down 


And nestle against me? 
No, the window was closed at daybreak, 
I heard no knock at the pane. 


This white is not a white cloud 


Child, how did you come so softly? 


Ah, I remember now! 





I was half dreaming 
I was half sleeping, 


someone came gently, 


) 

Brought Ve asleep, 

lo me, the sleepin 

y Se a See By gy ne 
ou, littie Dunadle of Si€ep, 


Sleepily she came. 
It was sleep she laid in my arms, 


She laid slee} at my breast. 
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ARE YOU A FREESIA? 


Are you a freesia flower? 
Are you a cowslip flower? 
A quince blossom, 

A crocus-bell? 

So creamy, so pink, 

So curled up, so fragrant, 
So delicate-cheeked, 

So tender-lidded! 


GAME 


A yellow moth is flitting 
Through the dusk of the garden 
Is it you, my baby? 

Father shall be a star, 

Mother, that tall pale tree. 


IN THE WHITE CRIB 


Little white bird, 

Little white flower, 

What brought you to live 

In this square white cage, 

In this fenced white garden? 
How soft your wings are, 

How smooth your petals! 

Are your wings of cloud-feather, 
Are your petals poppy-silk? 
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Helen Hoyt 


So downy, so smooth 

You feel when I touch you, 
In your fenced white cage, 
In your square white garden, 
White bird on your nest, 
White flower on your branch. 


FIRST WALKING 


Glee of adventure, pure! 
Wonderment in the soles of the feet! 
Step separate from step . . 

Each one set down after the other, 
Not yet blending together; 
Tentative wavering of advance, 
Balance tested; 

Nicety of decision, 

Discovery of ground— 

Gravity wheeling under and over, 
Pivoted, slanting. 

Uprightness 

Tasted for the first time, 

Utterly new. 

For the first time 

The savor o! space 

Wilfulness, flight, pursuit. 

O exploration of toddling! 

O recklessness of the first run! 
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PORTRAIT AT FIVE 


If I could paint you, this is how I’d paint you: 
All golden against brown as you stand there now, 
In your yellow suit with brown socks, 

Brown legs and knees, brown hands 

Color of the dry sunburned tawny summer grass. 
Honey-colored your hair, twisting taffy locks, 
With topaz hollows in the curls and amber loops. 
Your eyes are brown as acorns, shiny as buckeyes. 
I could not paint the gold sparkle of your eyes 
The shine of their clear waters, the rich depths. 
The quick gliding of thoughts over your eyes, 
Like shadows of birds over clear still pools 
The flight of those birds I could not paint; 
Nor the limpid blithe sweetness of the voi 
Rising on sheer high steps of tingling air, then 

Dripping down into the heart like bell-notes and bird-notes. 
You stand there so full of light in the dusky room, 


ey 


All yellow and brown against the blue curtain and wall 
Your sandaled feet set firmly on the dark oak floor, 
Your hands held earnestly out, your eyes intent; 

Near you heaped fruit, with glint of vermilion and of orange. 
It is so I would paint you, if I could paint you, brown boy. 


Helen Hoyt 
DAHLIAS 


Our little boy in his white suit walks among the dahlias 
In the bright sunshine of the August garden, 

In his white suit with red collar, 

His yellow hair blown out, aflame in the sun. 

He walks among the dahlias; the shadows of the dahlias, 
The lacy shadows of dahlia leaves, fall over him, 

fraced on his white suit; sharply in the sunshine 

The shadows of dahlia stalks are traced on the sharp white. 
The soft round shadows of great dahlia heads 

Like starry balls lie on his shoulders, 

The pointed shadows of dahlia petals 

Deepening to dark black on the dark red collar. 

He walks between the slanting dahlia stalks, 

Through leaves and shadows of leaves, 

Moving in his white suit, lingering, from bloom to bloom. 
Among the red flowers he is a white flower, 

Among the white flowers he is a red flower. 

Phe pink dahlias crowd near his cheeks to look in his face, 
He looks in the face of each flower; 


The y ellow qaahlias lean toward his hair, 


Matching their gold to his; his yellow locks 
Like petals radiate about his head. 
the dahlias, himself a lovely dahlia, 


A branch of flowers walking, a little boy blooming 


He walks among 


Our own bright dahlia flower, our little boy in the sun. 


He le Li Hoyt 
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INDUSTRIALS 


RIDING THE CARRIAGE 
Lumber mill, Chapman, Alabama 


Ride, black boy, ride the steel juggernaut, 
Rejoice in the din 

As the saw teeth bite in, 

Ride with the trees that the slow waters brought. 


Lettuce crates for Albion, 
Lath for Tokio, 

Barrel staves for Marion, 
Piers for old Bordeaux! 


Paving blocks for Omaha, 
Roofs for Guyaquil, 
Window-sash for Panama, 
Girders for Mobile! 


Ride, black boy, show your white teeth and shout, 
Exult in the whine 

Of the saw through the pine. 

Ride, black god; keep on turning it out 


MAKING THE MOLD 
Steel mill, Birmingham, Alabama 


Round and round 
Tamp the sand, 
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Carl Carmer 


Tamp the sand, 
Pound and pound 
In the furnace glow. 


What Afric rite 

Amid these iron trees 
Makes beautiful the night 
With a dancing frieze? 


What jungle fires are these? 


Round and round 
Tamp the sand, 


Pound and pound 


SONG FOR ORLEANS COUNTY, NEW YORK 


| have carried milk-pails, 
Silver in the dusk, 
Over barn-to-house trails 


Sweet with trampled husk. 


The stars above the barn-yard 
Were white as the warm milk foam, 
And the crickets sang hard 

As | went home. 

I’m weary now of silk bales, 

Gems and ivory tusk, 

I have carried milk-pails 


Silver in the dusk. 
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WHAT THE BLACK DRIVER SAID 


A house at the cross-roads, 

That means somethin’; 

You can find out which way to go, 
And how far ’tis; 

And you can get a bite to eat 

Or borrow a hammer, 

Or a lantern. 

I wish there was always 

A house at a cross-roads; 

That means somethin’. 


AFRIC 


Black Nathan bowed to the parrot 
And the parrot bowed his head 
Three times, slow and stately; 


And then Black Nathan said: 


“This ain’t no place for parrots 

In a hotel eatin’ bread! 

You ought to be out in the trees and vines, 
A-screechin’ loud in the trees and vines 
A-flashin’ proud through the trees and vines 
With your green and blue and red.”’ 


The parrot screamed at Nathan 
(Black Nathan winced for dread 
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Carl Carmer 


Three times—slow and clearly 
“Dead! Dead! Dead!’ 


rHE LAST WHITE MAN 


Yeh, I’m the last. 
We been in here now I reckon 
A hunderd years, 


And today I’m quittin’ Gee’s Bend. 


Plenty of us 
When we come to this blackish soil 
In the river’s bow; 


Nobody but me is left here. 


I ain’t sayin’ 

What it was done us that-a-way- 
Fever, mebby, 

Or hants, mebby, and mebby not. 


I can’t stand it 

Lookin’ from the house down to the flats 
.ookin from the house down to the fats, 
Seein’ niggers 


Plowin’, pickin’, cookin’, huntin’. 


Well, now it’s theirs; 
I been run out o’ my own land. 
They’ve took Gee’s Bend 
Somehow or other, an’ I’m done. 
Carl Carmer 
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GIRDERS 


At seven o'clock the riveters began 

Their devilish and persistent rataplan; 

Drills bit the solid schist; a whistle screamed; 
And somewhere through it all a dreamer dreamed. 


The Contract, signed irrevocably, read: 
Finished in sixty days, or forfeited 

Which meant a double shift, and bedrock down 
A mile below that hot and hellish town. 


Ten thousand men to muster before noon 
Derricks and picks and shovels, to the tune 
Of “Move the dirt, boys, and we’ll blast the stone!” 
And one boss for the job—himself alone. 


He had a wooden shanty on the brink 
Of that great roaring pit, in which to think 
Of Gothic towers, beautiful and slim. 

But sleep was like a demon taunting him 


Suppose he let an eyelid fall, what then? 
Nobody else could keep ten thousand men 
Sweating at winches, mucking in the slime, 

To fight his private battle against time 

By God, he’d see it through! The blue-prints lay 
Under his hand; the Tempter slunk away. 

And what he saw there—only half begun 

Stood white and many-windowed in the sun. 
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Leslie Nelson Fennings 


There was the Contract, his colossal jest 
With Fate, a feeble insolence at best: 
And there was he, impersonating God 
With boom and cable, hoist and piston-rod! 
What mad presumption! Suddenly a tin 


Alarm-clock lent its treble to the din: 


His matchwood cabin staggered, and fell in. 
At seven o'clock the 
Their devili 
And somewhere in that City of speed and smoke 
A lonely dreamer shuddered and awok 


riveters began 


L oA oscrchont watanlan 
1 ana persiste nt ratapian, 


Leslie Nelson Fennings 


NOCTURNE 


The moon is my soul 
Lonely and white; 

The stars are my tears 
Spilled in the night. 

The trees are my prayers 
Stretched to the sky; 
The hills are my fears, 
The wind is my cry, 

And the sod is my body 
After I die. 


Leonora Nichols 
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PRAIRIE PICTOGRAPHS 


PRAIRIE DOG 


Here’s a right-thinker, prosperous and proud, 
Provincial, curious, insolently sure; 


Saucy when safe, but when a keener wit 


A town-dweller, and pleased with his home town; 


Than his approaches, he will jerk his tail 
(Defiant shred of dignity) and plunge 
To his ancestral labyrinthine dark. 


RABBIT 


Droll and erratic, a jackass rabbit jumps 
From form to field, or wallows in the sand 
5 


Grotesquely serious, pop-eyed, waggle 
Fit for the prairie, born of it, bel 


-eared 
vea: 

A Yankee critter, sinewy, strong, and tough, 
To laugh at, wonder at—but not to catch 
BURROWING OW! 


Ghost of the prairie, perched on the open grave 
Where he was hatched, and nests, and dies at last 
Droll puff of feathers without body born; 

An empty target, shedding plumes, not blood, 
And curtseying when a bullet passes nea 
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Stanley Vestal 
RATTLESNAKE 


Sinister bandit of the underworld, 
Bediamonded and lithe and insolent, 
Loll in the sun until the intruder hears 


The dry grim humor of your rustling tail. 


SPIDER 


naked spider with his rope 


The tende 
y of the grass, who rides the wind; 


The cowbo 

Creator 

A world to live in and a trap to tame 
yrutal, iron-clad, venomous stings 


aving from his silent womb 


Those Savaye, 

Air-raiders, haw ks, winged, thirsting for his blood. 
True poet, pioneer, soft brain among the brutes, 
Who with a wisp, a dream, an intimate hope, 


Meets and enslaves and feasts upon the world! 


BUFFALO 


King of the Prairie, if all tales are true! 
But your thick skull’s impervious to glory, 
And even an heir of empire-building blood 
Must deal with flies and cows and rival horns, 
Though in a zoo. A king is still a man. 

Stanley Vestal 
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SOLIDS 


THESIS 


A fence is a thing 

To keep us out; 

There’s the other side 
We know nothing about. 


The sky is a fence 
About the earth. 
The thunder-peal 
Is gigantic mirth 


Of something laughing 
Above the sky. 

The lightning’s a wink 
Of a terrible eye. 


The sun is a blazing 
Epigram. 

Things that glitter 
Are often sham. 


The stars are knot-holes 
Left in the fence 

By a superb careless 
Indifference. 


The moon is a herring 
Across the trail 





William Closson Emory 


Where the hounds of our egos 
Falter and fail. 


The sky is a fence, 
And a fence is a thing 
That keeps us ever 


Wondering. 


WINTER SONG 


Lay down your idols 


In quiet rows upon the rutted soil. 
The wind will blow and the wind will blow 
Tawny swirls of brown leaves 


Molding them to placid planes. 


Lay down your idols; 
Let them be as rusty memories 


In the dusty silent corners, 


In the cobwebs in the mind. 


Lay qaown your idols: 
Solidify your emotions: 
Become as the strata of the rock, 
A frozen rainbow where the blast and pick are not. 
The wind will blow and the wind will blow, 
And the feathers are whirling 
In the twilight, in the gray light. 
William Closson Emory 
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DILEMMA OF THE ELM 


In summer elms are made for me. 
I walk ignoring them, and they 
Ignore my walking in a way 

I like in any elegant tree. 


Fountain of the elm is shape 
For something I have felt and said. 
In winter to hear the lonely scrape 
Of rooty branches overhead 


1° 


Should make me only half believe 
An elm had ever a frond of green 
Faced by the absence of a leaf 

Forget the fair elms I have seen. 


(A wiry fountain, biack upon 

The little landscape, pale-blue with snow 
Elm of my summer obscurely gone 

To leave me another elm to know. 

cht, 


Instead, I paint it with my thou 
Not knowing, hardly, that I do; 
The elm comes back I had forgot, 
I see it green, absurdly new, 


Grotesquely growing in the snow 
In winter, an elm’s a double tree; 
In winter all elms trouble me. 
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Genevieve Taggard 


But in summer elms are made for me: 
I can ignore the way they grow. 
Genevieve Taggard 


SPARKS 
THE STIR 


Bright are mating feathers— 
Bird shall call bird. 
Sleek are beastly bodies, 


Seeking and stirred. 


; 
And Bess, a homely woman, has arranged her hair 
A thousand futile ways 


And gazed upon a mirror, and found as answer there 
4 desperate, desperate gaze. 
NOTE 
If earth would end 
When | died, 
I could die 
Satisfied. 
Dorothy Emerson 
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UNDINE 


Undine in the dairy house, 
Skimming off the cream, 

Moved from each blue crock to crock 
Slowly as a dream. 


In the dairy garden 

A wind blew up from the water, 

And in the wind was the voice of the Sea 
Calling to his daughter, 


“Undine, Undine, follow the wind- 
Come, by your nymphs attended! 
For the sea world is your world 

All else is ended!” 


They came for her in the fog that night 
Sea goblin, sea fairy, 

With emerald scales and jeweled fin; 
They waited in the dairy. 


Her white apron vanished 

When the sea wind came; 

Her hair fell down, her scales shone 
Sharply as flame. 


Her white sea-girls around her, 
Their hair like waving foam, 
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Lee Andrew Weber 


The bell tolling and the wind high, 
Undine came home. 
Lee Andrew HY ‘eber 


GARC( INNE 


The clippers smoothed your white and columnar nape-line 
But an hour ago. 
Your boy-lean waist, tempting the factful tape-line, 
Is pliant as a bow. 
Your limbs—all four—so lissome and so visible, 
Too candid seem; 
To me they're negligible and risible, 
Devoid of dream. 
In this hermaphroditic fashion 
You rouse a cold and curious passion. 
Is it that you desire 
Your partner in a possible fire 
To imitatively assume 
A semblance feministic, 
To clothe his virile thews cubistic 
In flowing panoply of lace and plume, 
To be your proper complement? 
Is that the signal you have sent? 
Fesste Storrs Butler 
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GILDED CAVERN 


HOUR AFTER DAWN 


Hour after dawn, 
Burst, and stain 
The rigid basin 
Of the brain. 


In that wan shell 
Compose your luster 
Till it become 

A molten cluster 


Burning to wash 
At every beach 
Up and down 


The body’s reach. 


CHARGER 


And now the little chargers split the street 
Black and dappled, iron-rusty, gray 

Rolling their velvet eyes toward spurring feet, 
Beating the cobbles to a creamy spray. 

All in their dazzling mail the riders sit 

Secure and rowelled, exquisites on leather. 
Their hands are leaning from the silver bit, 
Their lips are speaking of the chiselled weather. 
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Lynn Riggs 


Who will unlock the stable in the alley 

Where gaunt limbs flex, and sandy eyes are peering 
Past the bright cavalcade? W ho loose the sally 

Of whip on flank? Those nimble feet uprearing 
Claw at the board; the brittle bit is banging. 
By one red bolt the stable door is hanging. 


BASTINADO 


The bastinado is 


At its cru¢ Ities. 


Such feet to walk upon 


In any dawn! 


With bird-song over, and 


Underfoot the sand 


Glass and salt to the tread 
Of feet that have bled. 


T he bastinade 1S 
Of the mind’s mysteries 
Cruelly aware 


Therefore the bitter air 


And the convulsing beat 
At the mind’s feet 
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THE WOLVES 


Puzzled and challenging 

At our fear, 

They have wavered, waiting to spring 
Ear by ear. 


Circuitous their path 
Through rivers of mud, 
Avoiding our spilt wrath 


Like blood. 


Laughter may suffice 

To avert the pack— 

Fanged, snapping, twice 
Turned, but never turned back. 


THE GOLDEN COCKERE! 


That weathercock, compassion, 
Veering on his pole, 

Has made a crested virtue 

Of his unanchored soul. 


His gilded feathers sparkle 
And lift in any wind, 

And the harsh croak of his pity 
Falls without end. 


Summer storm, lightning 
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Lynn Riggs 


And the crack of thunder 
Cannot rend his throat 


Or his sides asunder. 
PORTRAIT OF A PEER 


This, then, the palace he had builded: 
The pointed roof must tear a cloud, 
Three vanes predict a special weather, 


And bars shut out the crowd. 


Upon the marble floor he paces, 
And gold in every vein is poured 
From suns no page has record of 


His shelves 


strangely stored. 


Proud, arrogant, disdainful 
He will unleash the onyx hound 
To drag a bleeding deer from cover 


Upon his brazen ground. 
STATEMEN1 


I must be clear of all this: 
The clock’s beat, the snake’s hiss, 
Midnight, he Lc. the crooked gate 


Into a feared abyss. 


Even of these I must be free: 


Gold leaf on gold tree, 
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Dawn, birds, love, words 
And the final door of ebony. 


THE FOUNTAIN 
Brood, brood on this: 


The fountain leaps, 
The moon is there, 
A rain of mist 
Grays the air. 


And in the pool 
The slow drops fall- 
No one seeing 

This at all, 


No one moving, 

Black on white, 

Fountain leaping 
At the night. 


Brood, brood on this 
Against the day 
When the fountain 
Will not play. 

Lynn Ri; 
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THE COMING 


I knelt with the pigeons in the hay, 

I, a child, on the Sabbath day 
Sober pigeons and all white, 

Like nuns praying in the light. 

“God!” I said, “I wonder why 

You don’t climb down your steep blue sky?” 
The birds were chanting in the hay 

When Someone knelt where sunlight lay; 
He’d eyes like songs deep in his face 

And a beard on his chin like soft white lace- 
A kind old man with a dusty coat 

And hands that drooped on a violin’s throat, 
Till the first violin I’d ever heard 

Wept at his touch like a fallen bird. 

I too was sad, it made me cry 


For then I knew that I would die. 


I’d die and leave my sunny earth! 
Then what would all the sun be worth? 
Who would love each shiny toy, 

And climb my pear-tree like a boy? 

I wouldn’t shout when day was done 
And see trees tangled in the sun. 

I’d die, and never understand 


Why soft blue flames should bite my hand. 
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Would grown folks keep each glossy stick 
That I had found where the woods were thick? 


+ 


Could they build houses in the sand? 
And who would hold my mother’s hand? 
In a storm her hand could make 
Lightning run and drown in the lake, 
And thunder hum like a tired bee 

No one knew these things but me. 

Who would think her lap could hold 
Sleep, and a cookie in a fold, 

A sugar cookie like a moon? 

Mother’s eyes were filled with blue, 

And only I could look way through 

Into the love they held for me. 


His finger pausing drew a moan, 
And I saw Mother there, alone. 
She was old and far away, 

Sinking in the loosened hay. 

I called to her and called again, 
But she was only mist and rain. 
And still I called, until I knew 
That even those I love die too: 
Till, kneeling there, my very bone 
Grew sweet with death—and I had grown. 


¢ 


Now the hay was mountain-high 
I thought I climbed it to the sky, 
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Helen Glaentzer 


And waited there on the top of the Hill 
Where the great red sun stood stark and still. 
The earth at my feet was warm as a breast 
That rose and fell and leaned to the west. 
I stood a woman, lithe from the ground, 
With music twitching soft around. 
A man’s full call, and I could see 
The great sun throb, till deep in me 
It dropped, a warm and living heart. 
Mine the panic and the zest 
Of lips long drinking from my breast. 

As they pressed, 
My limbs grew brave, my fingers wise, 
Holding small and clinging lives. 
The children that grew out of me 
Were all that I could never be. 
With music striking chimes around, 
When I was old and I was done, 
I sent them marching to the sun, 
And the brimming sky as I looked up 
Was like a great Communion Cup. 


There was a murmur when I died, 
Hands were trailing on my side; 
But lying in the chilling sand 

I still could hear His flowing hand, 


Could feel the earth creep into me. 
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I stretched myself into a tree. 
Out from the hollow of the sky 
Years like chirping birds flew by. 
I withered in the heat one day, 
Then in May, 
In the secret of an hour, 
I was a flower. 


I drank the ages with a lust 

And shed them as the moth its dust. 
While He played, his fingers pressed 
Triumphantly, and with a zest 

That caught the hum of cities round 
And rose to an appalling soun 

I heard the thunder of the trees 
Surging always, and the seas 
Pounding through the tender throat, 
Till the violin in his coat 

Broke into a wild sad call. 


I watched the snuffing out of stars, 
And on the sky a million scars, 

Each one a poem and a death 

Earth shook beneath the feeble leaves, 
The brittle moon broke on the 
The shattered sun crashed to th 
And light in splinters lay aroun 
Yet the ruin seemed to be 
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Helen Glaentzer 


Wonderful to me. 

From the dying there is wrung 
Beauty never sung, 

And with the passing of the song 


Holiness flowed along. 


His fingers dropped and he had 
As gently as he had begun. 
The violin quivered and lay still 

As a rabbit slain on the breast of a hill 
In the morning of the Sabbath day 

He smiled at me and went away, 

Left n eC ling as before 
With the pigeons on the floor, 
But I could feel down deep in 


Rhythm like a moving sea. 


Helen Glaentzer 
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COMMENT 


ROSSETTI 


O month is complete of late without its centenary. 
Ever since 1909, when the world paused to remember 
that Lincoln and Poe, Tennyson and Darwin, had been 
born a century before, we have been commemorating the 
hundredth, or the three- or six-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth or death of poets. Dante, Shakespeare, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats—yes, and Arnold, Whitman, Meredith 
these and others Poetry has done obeisance to during its 
brief decade-and-a-half; and besides these one has heard 
the sound of other century-old names which invited the 


commemorative laurel. To keep up to date with these 
observances one would need a calendar recording the 
happy days when genius arrived on earth, and the melan 
choly moments of its departure. 

And now it is Dante Gabriel Rossetti, English poet of 
transplanted Italian parentage, who invites a reflective if 
slightly belated tribute, having been born May the twelfth, 
1828. In his crowded half-century of life—he died at fifty 
four—Rossetti attained distinction in two arts and played 
expertly with others, besides carrying through with in 
tense emotion a very absorbing marriage, and responding 
generously in numerous friendships and other social con- 
tacts. He seems to have had an extraordinary capacity 
for joy and sorrow, and in his later years the shadows 
gathered darkly over him, until his mind, which craved 
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spiritual consolation, could attain but a meagre and inse- 
cure hope. Insomnia augmented his suffering, and made 
him a slave to chloral, thereby shortening his life. 

Rossetti’s poetry is about as far from Frost, Eliot, 
Lindsay, or any other modern, as his painting is from 
Cézanne. In both arts he began with a love of mediaeval 
patterns; his long fragment, The Bride’s Prelude, was a 
boy’s practice-work in that mode, leading up toa group 
of poems as sumptuously stylized, as rich with glowing 
colors in strict design, as a stained-glass window in some 
great cathedral built nowadays in loyal adherence to 
Gothic principles. Among these The Blessed Damozel, 
written in the poet’s nineteenth year, is of course the most 
memorable. 

When that short-lived magazine The Germ (now so 
precious!) published this poem in 1850, the pre-Raphaelite 
note was struck in poetry more authoritatively than any 
of “the brotherhood”—Holman Hunt, Millais, Rossetti 
himself, or later, Burne-Jones and Madox Brown—ever 
succeeded in striking it in the graphic arts. For The 
Blessed Damozel is a masterpiece in its richly bedight and 
bejewelled, its highly artificialized kind; a more trium- 
phant success than such Rossetti paintings as the Beata 
Beatrix or any of Burne-Jones’ attenuated drawings. It 
established the mode as an authentic side-line in English 
poetry, just as Josiah Wedgwood created a beautiful and 
authentic side-line in another art long cultivated in Eng- 
land. Neither the classic Wedgwood nor the pre-Raphael- 
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ite Rossetti belongs in the main British open-air current 
with the early English potters and molders, or with 
Chaucer and the Elizabethans; but each established a 
genre expressive of a highly cultivated but genuine 
English mood—a nostalgia for those far-away haunts of 
beauty sanctified by long centuries of tradition, a yearning 
for mediaeval ritual or for “the g 
We moderns all confess moments—interludes—of that 


ory that was Greec e.”” 


yearning, even though we would rather, on the whole, live 
in this present age of automobiles and aeroplanes and 
telephones, of newspapers and movies, and of all the swift 
international amities and enmities which these miracles 
have brought about. 


The blessed damoze 








From the gold bar of | 
Her eyes were de per th 
\f waters stilled at 
She had three lilies in h 
And the stars in her } , S 
How vividly that first stanza gives the picture! how 


melodiously it sets the tune! Neither picture nor tune has 
the naiveté, the wilful wildness and spontaneity of tr 


Gothic art; but they have a beauty of their own, a quaint 
orderliness, a richly patterned sobriety, a golden-glowing 
chastity, which appealed to the deep-seated Britisl 
stinct for aristocratic ritual. And the theme of the poem 
eternal constancy in love, satisfied an ideal perversely 
cherished because so rarely attaine: If the poem’ 
summate grace is something of an attitude, the attit 
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is E nglish, even though the poet W ho wrote it was three- 
quarters Italian. Or perhaps it was the alien in him that 


ined and al 





sorbed a subtle racial attribute of which a 
native poet would have been less aware. 

poem has an element of human imperfec- 

tion: it begins better than it ends—the last stanza is an 

There are many less famous poems in the pre-Raphaelite 

mood—Sister Helen, Eden Bower, Troy Town, The Staff 

id Scrip, and others; Sister Helen, with its refrain like 


hords struck on a harp, being the most successful. But 





this was only one phase of Rossetti’s art; in poems like 

The Portrait, some of the lyrics and most of the 
sonnets, he was simple enough and close enough to fact to 
e ranked with realists. The House of Life sequence is a 


autiful expression of exalted love, probably justified 


. . 1 ” “ 
experien y his long worship, through eight years of 
1 . * = - “ . . - , = s “ 

vetrothal and two of marriage, of the woman he so often 


‘ly death. Only Mrs. 





painted, whose frail health led to ex 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese may surpass its 
rapture, but in Rossetti’s case the rapture is haunted by 


premonition of doom. The forty-eighth sonnet epitomizes 
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Sped trackless as the immemorable h: 
When birth’s dark portal groaned and all was n 





But a veiled woman followed, and she caught 
The banner round its staff, to furl and cling: 
Then plucked a feather from the bearer’s wing 


And held it to his lips that stirred it not, 
And said to me, “Behold, there is no breath; 
I and this Love are one, and I am Death.” 


In the long sequence one is halted by thrilling lines: 
Sometimes thou seem’st not as thyself alone 
But as the meaning of all things that 
Beauty like hers is genius. 
This test for love: in every kiss sealed fast 
To feel the first kiss and forebode the | 
Their incommunicable way 
Follow the desultory feet of Death. 


They die not—for their life was death but cease 


Before leaving this love-sequence I must quote its intro 
ductory sonnet on the sonnet, by way of instruction and 
warning to the numerous unfit sonneteers who send to 
Poetry their efforts in the sacred form. Here is Rossetti’s 
idea of what a sonnet should be: 


A sonnet is a moment’s monument 

Memorial from the soul’s eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be 
Whether for lustral rite or dire port 

Of its own arduous fulness reverent 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 


let tir 
ic ne Sec 


As day or night may rule; and 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient 
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A sonnet is a coin. Its face reveals 
The soul, its converse, to what power ’tis due: 
Whether for tribute to the a 
Of Life, or dow 
It se *mid the dark 


In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death. 


gust appeals 





in Love’s high retinue 





wharf’s cavernous breath 


By way of contrast to the highly spiritualized love-story 
in The House of Life, Rossetti gave us, in Fenny, an intro- 
duction of the prostitute to serious and respectful con- 
sideration in English literature. The theme may perhaps 
have become stale by this time, but to Rossetti belongs the 

edit of the first honest modern approach to the world-old 
figure who has plagued and soothed and haunted men from 
time immemorial. His racy familiar measure, rhyming in 

uplets, is carried very simply, with few figures and no 
quent poetizing. 

One finds memorable sonnets besides those in The 
House of Life—the Michelangelo one, the Mi; been 


és 





j 





And 
surely be cherished some of the narratives 
lyrics—The Portrait, A Last Confession, My Sister's 
p, First Love Remembered, and this familiar one, The 


Woods purge, which may bear quoting again: 


ne, the one on Giorgione’s picture in the Louvre. 


W ith these will 





id flapped loose, the wind 





I 
Shaken out dead from tree 








I had walked on at the wind’s will; 

I sat now, for the wind was still 
Between my knees my forehead was, 
My lips, drawn in, said not alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 


i aked ears heard the day pass. 
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My eyes, wide open, had the rut 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 
From perfect grief there need not 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remain 
The woodspurge has a cup of th: 


As a translator of lyrics no other English poet ranks any 
where near Rossetti. His Three Translations from Fran¢ 
Villon are a re-creation of beauty almost as wonderful as 
the French poet’s first singing of these marvelous songs 
The Ballad of Dead Ladies belongs to us as well as t 
France. Also he was the first to appreciate fully the great 
ness of Blake as artist and poet (it was he who brought out 
and prefaced the edition of the Book of Fob etchings i1 
exact reproduction); and he was one of the first to estimate 
at their true worth Coleridge, Keats, Poe, Browning, 
Swinburne, mediaeval art, Japanese prints, Chinese en 
broideries and porcelains—in fact, all beauty of the first 
rank then accessible. 

It is curious that this near-Italian, this lover and im 
tator of primitive Italian painting, never saw Italy, never 
traveled further than Paris and Belgium. Toward the end 
he became almost a recluse, vainly fighting sleeplessness 
with drugs, vainly brooding with morbid conscientious 
ness over the unsolvable problems of life and death 
Who can hold back a smile of sympathy over his remark, 
“T can make nothing of religion, but I want absolution!” 


»70H 


ad 
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when, being ill, this very liberalized Protestant had asked 
that a priest be sent for. 

Rossetti’s life must be classed, in any high analysis, as a 
tragedy, as a great work incomplete and unachieved. He 
could not quite think things out, work things out, or satisfy 
himself in either life or art. No doubt this was partly due 
to his realizing, in later life, the essential futility of the pre- 
Raphaelite ideal which had inspired much of his best work. 
Of course all are born to fail—absolute and ultimate suc- 
cess, complete achievement, is humanly impossible. But 
the niggard fates permit some to fail magnificently— -Blake, 
Shakespeare, Napoleon, for even such as these never did 


their utmost !—and their fame rises like a torch out of the 
ashes of their pain. Rossetti’s failure was less triumphant; 
the world must temper its admiration with pity. He 
could not yuite move on toward the heights with Life—and 
so he wrote his finest poem at nineteen. 


H. M. 


VERS-LIBRE IN FULL BLOOM 

A N ole on the Prost ay of André Oo pire 
I 

During the last forty years since French vers-libre was 
first given the dignity of a proved poetic form under the 
hand of Gustave Kahn, vers-librists have displayed an as- 
tounding miscomprehension of their medium. Laforgue, 
Rimbaud—even they were for a time regarded as brilliant 


examples of the poetic possibilities of vers-libre; and their 
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case is significant of the muddleheadedness that has been 
characteristic of French prosody during the past forty 
years, that has made it seem but a jumble of theoretical 
explanations disagreeing on the very meanings of prosodic 
terms. Laforgue, Rimbaud, Marie Krysinska—with their 
syllabic alexandrine freed from the minor anachronisms 
of the almighty number twelve, from the ordained position 
of the caesura, from the inhibitions against rhyming 
singular and plural words, from the compulsory alterna- 
tion of masculine and feminine rhymes, from the prohibi- 
tion of hiatus—were almost as far from vers-libre as was 
Ronsard. Theirs was a vers-libéré, but certainly one 
founded upon the syllabic principle of the traditional 
alexandrine, and thus merely a new phase of the alexand- 
rine. Not before Gustave Kahn did vers-libre get a clear- 
minded exposition of its basic principles; and even though 
Kahn’s exposition was sound and intelligible, many other 
poets went right on writing vers Jibéré and calling them- 
selves vers-librists. It was not until after the investiga- 
tions in experimental phonetics with relation to poetry, 
that the principles of vers-libre were clearly, irrefutably 
demonstrated;* and by implication, that the rebellious 
principles underlying the versification of the poet André 
Spire, were confirmed and explained on “‘scientific ground.” 

L’Abbé Rousselot, in his research work in the field of 
experimental phonetics conducted in his laboratory at the 


*The findings of Professor Lote and Robert Souza have been appearing 
, : v PI g 
since 1913, and continue to appear at intervals. 
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Collége de France, had perfected instruments for absolute 
measurement of pronounced language. Professor George 
Lote and the poet Robert Souza utilized Rousselot’s 
instruments for the analysis of French verse; and with 
acknowledged master-enunciators as their subjects (Sarah 
Bernhardt, Constant Coquelin), they set out to establish 
the modern pronunciation of the alexandrine. Their 
conclusions reached after ceaseless checking-over of re- 
sults, stated that the alexandrine is really not a twelve- 
syllable line as has been the absolute law, but that it con- 
stantly varies from nine to fourteen syllables, the scru- 
pulousness, the strictness of the poet notwithstanding. 
Whereupon the old theory of the alexandrine being de- 
pendent on the number twelve because said number held 
a special magic for the French ear (since it was divisible 


1 


at the same time by 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, as Guyau “so pythagoric- 
ally stated”) was plainly proved unfounded. Rousselot’s 
instruments capable of dissociating the duration, inten- 
sity, and pitch in a given line, recorded the fact that the 
French alexandrine line was built of sound-groups— 
sound-groups which were unmistakable because of the 
fact that a stressed accent clearly marked the last syllable 
in each group, as in the line from Racine: 

Prodiguer—les doux noms—de parjure—et de traitre. 
Further figures resulting from the study of countless 
alexandrines from the whole field of French poetry, 
illustrated that these sound-groups usually vary from three 
to five per line. 
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Whereupon the conclusions: sound-groups marked by 
accent might be considered the basis of French verse 
sound-groups or rhythm, and nothing else. However, 
since accent depends on the context or the meaning of a 
line (because of the inherent character of the French lan 
guage), one might conclude that the poetic thought creates 
the rhythm. But what is poetic thought? Is it the emo- 
tion that writes the poem? Is it the “pure intellect’’? 
Surely, “L’ivresse intellectuelle a dicté des vers sublimes; 
mais non parce qu'elle était intellectuellel—parce qu’ ell 
était Tivresse.’ Thus Verlaine’s admirable “Musigui 
avant toute chose!’? must be reduced to its fundamentals, 
“L’émotion,  émotion avant toute chos. 


Curiously enough, these very conclusions reached by 
such painstaking scientific study, had been the firm con 
victions of André Spire when he was experimenting in 
new forms some twenty-four years ago.* Finding the 
alexandrine too corsetting, too stifling, he groped about 
for new vehicles for saying what he had to say; and he 
finally let his pen flow as the thought dictated, in an abso 
lutely free vers-libre line. He had come to the positive 
conclusion that, so far as he was concerned, one could not 
use the classic alexandrine (which was based on sixteenth 


*When Spire showed some of his poems from 


Ft Vou Ri to Lote ir 
1905, he was assured that he “was on th ht tr - , 





Some \ 

later Spire joined Lote and Souza in their ya actu 
research work with them. See his discussion, Le Vers Francais d’ap? 
la Phonétique Expérimentale, in the Mercure de France (V\1-16-191 
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century pronunciation) and still write poetry “in the lan- 
guage of our times, for ears of our times.”” Especially for 
such poetry as his, which was to go to the raw materials of 


rench ears. He experimented by letting his pen flow— 


La Citée Présente and turn them into harmonies new to 
E 

believing what Lote and Souza scientifically found later 
on—that the poetic thought actually creates the music of a 
poem. In his second book of verse, Et Vous Riez, Spire 
had attained mastery of his medium. 

Analysis of any of Spire’s typical poems reveals striking 
facts. The poem is made up of a succession of waves of 
varying lengths—waves following one upon the other, 
until their piled-up energy rises to a climax, then dies 
down. These waves are nothing else than the sound- 
groups—sound-groups which Lote and Souza found in the 
classic alexandrines of Racine, Moliére, and others. But 
these sound-groups are used by Spire with no regard for 
count of syllables, with utter freedom as to variations 
in length. The poetic emotion has dictated the music 


Pure in Europe (one of the 1927 issues). 


Brémond’s theory of 





ry of pure poetry. 
ulyzed el as follows, the 
first line of higur dicating the duration (in hundredths of a second , the 


second line the pitc! n vibrations per second), the third tine the in- 
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in these lines; and the lines record and reflect the éfar- 
d’ame of the poet at the moment of the poem’s creation. 
So it is that the music of Spire’s poetry has something of 
the many-voiced music of waves: their violence, their 
fury, their relentlessness, their moments of calm. 

(To be concluded) Stanley Burnshaw 


REVIEWS 
A COMIC TRAGEDIAN 


Animula Vagula, and Guinea-fowl and Other Poultry, by 

Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 

The first of these two volumes, tardily reviewed, is the 
record of a period of despair, probably none the less tragic 
to the author for the manner in which he tries it on at all 
angles like anew hat. Mr. Bacon’s poetry is permeated by 


1 


a dangerous sense of humor that seldom permits him to 


and his reader, up to a pitch of single-minded emotion, this 
disconcerting humor of his winks broadly as if to say, 
“Isn’t he just too sad?” 
down rather abruptly. Sometimes, however, he begins 
with the humorous point of view and side-swipes the un- 
suspecting reader in the last two lines with a poignant or 
magnificent thought. For instance, the sestette in the 
eighth sonnet: 


Whereupon the reader is let 


Pain’s its own anodyne. Just take enough, 
It kills in time the nerve that it convulses 
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As fever stills the beat of wildest pulses. 
There is no wine that quicklier fires the brain, 
cordial potent as that peril 






10us stuff. 
I ought to know, being dead drunk on pain. 

This element of the unexpected is sometimes introduced 
more quietly and subtly, as in the poem on London: 

And a thing of beauty 

Is a joy despite defects. 

Every man will do his duty, 

England dubiously expects. 
Whether or not this sort of experimental bomb-shell is of 
assistance in making poetry, it is quite pleasantly enliven- 
ing to one sated with too much earnest self-expression. 

The second book is a sort of hodgepodge of very good 

sonnets, fair-to-middling occasional poems filled with 
slams at notables literary and otherwise, and two or three 
hybrid cow-boy ballads. The opening poem, dutifully 
entitled The Princess: A Medley, relates the amusing and 
improbable imbroglio of Mr. Giles St. Clair, a couturier, 
who fled from the love of a duchess into the arms of a 
Guinea Coast amazon. The Banquet of the Poets is the 
poem which called forth revenge, in the form of a hoax 
entitled 4 Critical Fable, written by Amy Lowell and at- 
tributed, in spite of his protests, to Mr. Bacon. About all 
these longer poems there is the atmosphere of a high-school 
class-poem de Juxe. Mr. Bacon depends on his lucky 
personal hits to bring down the audience; and that is too 
bad, because he is able to do it much more neatly in an- 
other way. In this sonnet, for example: 
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Six long hours in Los Angeles! O my God! 
What have I done that this should come to me, 
Or I to this? What black iniquity 

Sits on my soul as heavy as a hod? 

In depths of triple darkness have I trod, 

But did not know abysms like this could be, 
Horror on horror piled illimitably. 

Thy glory is departed, Ichabod. 


And what shall it avail me now, I pray, 
That once I strove with beasts In ( Ymaha, 
Billings, Mobile, Detroit, etcetera? 

All is around me confusion and a blur 

I hear thy liquid accents, loway, 

And see such blondes as gentlemen prefer. 


OVERLOADED 


Sky-rider, by Wade Oliver. Mosher Press, Portland. 
The poetic conventions haunt almost every line and 
stanza in this small collection of poems, yet it is to the 
author’s credit that he often surmounts these obstacles of 
method and viewpoint and writes with a charming lyric 
fluency. That he has been schooled in very ordinary tra- 
ditions is clear. He resorts to Biblical vocatives and verb 
forms; he cries his pain or his devotion in terms as com- 
monplace as ‘‘ How shall I know thee, love, for what thou 
art?’’ or in wearisome repetitions of “I love you”; he 
echoes his masters often—now Masefield, now Bridges, 
now also David Morton—even to the extent of reproduc- 
ing the set phrases of their much-quoted sonnets; and he 
tries de la Mare’s way of weaving into his lines quaint 
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archaic words like pixie, furbish, bewitchment, kirtles, or 
heritors without enlivening them by the magicor melancholy 
beauty they require. Housman, too, 1s a shadow across 
certain stanzas in the rather dull Stratford Sketches; and 
with another group of lines plainly recast from Milton and 
Browning, one is left with the impression that Mr. Oliver 
has written these poems as footnotes to his reading. 

It is better to find him eschewing the sonnet or the folk- 
ballad stanzas and writing instead in good straightforward 
statements. Then he has a better chance to exhibit his 
skillful descriptive powers: 

It must be silver, terrible as sun. 
Gold it must be, more opulent than moon, 
Red as the sunset, gray as winds that run, 


lo tryst with madness in the aisles of June. 
Then, too, he shows a very commendable stroke as analyst: 


These are the men I call my ft 





Lean hunters from the far world « 
Lean runners on the watery ways, 
Lean watchers over fattened days 


In The Shaking of the Dawn a strong sweep of feeling is 
actually achieved; Sons of Adam, and O Banqueteers 
combine a flippant animation with a good strong air of 
spiritual conviction, while in such a brief poem as White 
Requiem a vague lovely spell of sad beauty is evoked: 

In dreamless uncomplaining sleep 
Beside the dreaming sea she lies, 
if ntouched by lyric lov eliness 


Of bird and wave and windy skies. 
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Yet, loving loveliness, she mac 


More lovely all she gazed upon 
' 


And every May shall plead her caus 


With silence and oblivior 


Here Mr. Oliver is writing simply and easily. The eer! 

ness, the false literary flavor, and the childish fancy s 

frequent in his poems should be ruled out of his future work. 
Morton Dauwen Zal 


SAD STORIES 


Wind Out of Betelgeuse, by Margaret Tod Ritter. Ma 
millan Co. 

In The Hotel, a cool-minded exploiter of youth accuses 
her young friend of being ‘‘out to suffer.” Perhaps 
always seems to the less sensitive that the more sensitiv: 
are “out to suffer.” Wind Out of Betelgeuse, a book of 
poems for the more sensitive, has the gift of expressing bot! 
bitterness and sadness with individual distinction. 

In a world of American verse, where so many ar 
suffer’’ in an approved fashionable mode, and so man 
more are doing their best to suffer as nearly as possible 
the manner of Mr. T. S. Eliot, it is a pleasure to find a poet 
who wears her rue with a difference. 

The wind blows from a land beyond time, and touche 
the mind with a refreshing breath of lightly-falling caln 
from infinite distances. Here is the second half of H 
Invocation to Death: 

I who have no lover 


Cold waves, make r 
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Bear me, being mortal, 

Te some sheltere d portal: 
Spread a blue-green billow 
For our marriage pillow; 
Wrap me round with tidal 
Samite for my bt | 

I who have no lover 


Cold waves, make me over! 
Wind Out 
from Miss Ritte 


1 


Betelgeuse is different in kind and intent 
r’s first book of poems, Mirrors; and let 
eny a poet the free speecl 


no one ¢ eech of having more than 


one intent in his life, or of writing in more than one man- 
ner! The poems of Wind Out of Betelgeuse interest the 
r ; power of keen characterization and of 


suished meditation. 


Her subtle thoughts 


Sonnet to the Higher Hills, Unknown W 


man, and Emi!) 
Bronte have fine heights of imagination. 
The trouble with most narrative poems is that they 
narrate too much; and that is the trouble, for me, with 








use of Oil, iridescent with original beauty, but too over- 


flowing. On the whole the book presents too many dire 
women. But one would not miss for anything the light 
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irony and “slim sovereign effigy” of the exquisite little 
Egyptian princess: 

Within a near sepulchral hall 

Glimmers this girl’s sarcophagus, 

Chryselaphantine, pearl and fire, 

Its least anthemion fabulous. 

The tears of those who mourned her dead 

Flowed out from proud barbaric thrones; 

Pending her soul’s return from Hell 

They mummified her sinless bones. 


Edith Franklin Wyatt 


STARS OUT OF RANGI 


Heavenly Bodies, by Oliver Jenkins. Pascal Covici 

“Believe it or not,” writes the author in surprised 
parental pride, “certain of the poems in this volume first 
appeared in the pages of the following periodicals 

For the freshness and humor of this, much might be for 
given, but it challenges the reader to ask himself if he 
would have guessed the poems had so impressive a past. 
Collectively they are not arresting, though taken singly 
most of them are up to the “standards of our most exact- 
ing publications.” It is a puzzle. One notes a slight 
artificiality of thought and phrase—the “‘silke: stle of 
her laughter”, “her silken gaze”’; also a somew " at ak 
and precious, though delicate and sensitive manner; and a 
trick of sometimes riding past the climax, as if the poet’s 
destination were not clear enough for him to know when he 
had reached it. Then, too, so slender a ies. containing 
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poetical prose, free verse, metrical verse and set forms, is 
more apt to bewilder by its versatility, than to produce a 
sharp unified impression. Nor is it easy to figure out why 
the particular title was chosen. 

All of this is, in a way, a pity. There are some pretty 
things in the book; I remember especially “‘a spray of 
yellow dust against the moon.”” And of New England Mr. 
Jenkins writes sensitively and with considerable feeling; 
for example: 





tself to sleep 
.. : 
lac blossom on its DI 


Or poking around wharves he sings: 
O, nothing is quite so exciting to m 
\s hip just home from China Sea! 





Perhaps that is the trouble. Something should have 


competed with that ship. Margery Mansfield 
I ] ger: é 


CLASSICISM DEFENDED 


The Classi Tradition in Poetry, by Gilbert Murray. 
Harvard University Press. 
This book is of importance to the student of poetry for 


two reasons. In the first place, it c ymprises the first series 
of lectures given under the Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry at Harvard University. The estab- 


lishment of this professorship, through the generosity of the 


late Chauncey Stillman, is one of a number of recent en- 
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couraging signsof more nearly adequate valuation of poetry 
as an art in educational institutions. However much dis- 
agreement may exist between modern poets and academi 
cians, there can now be no doubt of the profound influence 
which the contemporary poetry movement, steadfastly 
kept before the literary public by Harriet Monroe, Ezra 
Pound, Amy Lowell, and others, is exerting, and will con- 
tinue to exert, upon American cultural life. 

In the second place, Professor Murray’s book is intrin- 
sically of genuine significance. He is probably the best of 
English classical scholars from the threefold standpoint of 
literature, philology, and genetic psychology. His work 
may therefore be accepted as an authoritative presentation 
of the classical view with reference to poetry. One would 
expect it to be scholarly and adequate, and so itis. By the 
classical view Professor Murray means briefly “the view of 
one whose training and tastes lead him to regard literature 
as one, and the great Greek and Roman writers as central 
forces in it.” 

Every thoughtful student of poetry will agree with 
Professor Murray in regarding literature as one. Indeed, if 
he is modern he will go further and consider all the arts as 
one. The fact that Professor Murray moves only hesi 
tantly and tentatively in the latter direction is one reason 
for his failure either to reconcile the modern with the 
classical attitude, or to accept the modern position as a 
separate but equally important manifestation. He recog- 
nizes, as less thoroughgoing scholars have not done, that 
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the Greek mo/pe involves essentially dance as well as song, 
and he points out that the ancient metres are very close to 
the dance, while he also understands the architectural 


characteristics of the Greek choral lyric. Apparently he 


+ 


does not recognize, however, that modern poetry, utilizing 


nutatis mutandis the technique of painting, architecture, 


—<) 


Ss ‘ulpture, music, the dance, is seeking by a different ap- 
proach, aunity of the arts such as existed in ancient Greece. 

In his emphasis on Greek and Roman literature Pro- 
fessor Murray follows largely a genetic theory. He re- 
apitulates the Vegetation-God view of the origin of the 
drama, already familiar to scholars through his own re- 
searches and those of Mr. F. M. Cornford, but presented 
here for the first time to the general reader. It has of 


known, at least since Frazer’s publica- 


course been we 
tions, that among ancient peoples religion was closely re- 


lture, represented by the Year Demon, or 
} | 


lated to agrici 
Vegetation Gi \bout this character, according to the 


theory of Messrs. Murray and Cornford, primitive drama 


was built, still surviving in essence in the Mummers’ Play 

parts of Europe. From the ancient play of the Year 
Deemon, It 18 post lated, there develo ed also the Greek 
rama. In the comedy the hero, retaining characteristics 


of the Vegetation God, enters into the triumphant mar 
riage feast, with its promise of fertility. In the tragedy, 


play culminates in the death of the hero, likewise 


tvpifving the Vegetation God, and the end of his career is 


f the annual process of nature. The evidence 
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adduced in support of the theory, with corroboration from 
Freud’s studies of primitive religion, is very strong. 
Tracing the development of classical poetry and classi- 
cal drama, Professor Murray establishes them as a heritage 
of our race. The fact that the classical tradition has sur- 
vived, shows that it has, or at least has had, value. I am 


- 
1u€ 


perfectly ready to admit that it possesses marked va 
today. When Professor Murray intimates, however, in the 
manner of many genetic psychologists, that his favorite 
tradition exclusively possesses value, he is, it seems to me, 
in error. An example from another but related field may 
make this clear. The sources of the Oedipus complex, s 
called, doubtless reach back at least as far as the origin of 
the Vegetation Spirit drama. Undoubtedly the custom 
which engendered it—that is, the exclusive possession of 
sexual privileges by the Old Man of the tribe until he was 
deposed by a younger leader—served a vital purpose in 
primitive times. This, however, is no evidence that the 
complex is useful and should be preserved today. 

In the arts, in short, it seems to me unproductive to 
maintain either the theory that what has been accepted by 
the great majority of mankind is therefore correct, or the 
modern doctrine, possibly justified in many sciences, that 
acceptance of a view for generations establishes the prob 
ability that the view is wrong. Art is neither religion nor 
science, and it cannot, without loss, accept unreasoningly 
the method of either. 

Again, Professor Murray does not state quite accurately 
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the views of the moderns as to poetry—though they are 
not, it must be admitted, always so lucid as to make his 
misunderstanding culpable. Not all moderns, of course, 


lists, but those who are do not hold the theory con- 





troverted by Professor Murray: 
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t speak 
I an. 








answer that 





tl 1 e 
lng to 
) 
xpress s 
h 
shu I m 
1 } i 
S \ 1th C ll as I 
S OF etl ogic 


This theory is primarily a philosophical absolute, not a 
canon of artistic practice. Its actual application was al 
ways confined to photographers or to painters who should 


| , , . ; 
nave deen pnot eraphers, and now It has been discarded 1n 


My exceptions to certain of the views and interpretations 
of the author do not blind me to the substantial value of 
| 


is work. His facts, as distinguished from his opinions, 


re incontrovertible, and his presentation of the essentials 
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of Greek poetry, and other poetry which follows the 
classical tradition, is hardly to be excelled. In particular, 


he: 


7 
t 
the chapter on metre is a scholarly and brillian 


ta hieve 
ment. Among many significant and interesting things one 
notes the reason he assigns for the absence of rhyme in 
Greek and Latin, and its prevalence in modern languages. 
A highly inflected language, he points out, requires the 
adequate pronunciation of every syllable; it is built of 
“clearly shaped marble blocks.” Such pronunciation 
makes metre very clear. Ancient Greek and Latin needed 
no rhyme to mark the metre, but as soon as Latin in the 
Middle Ages began to lose the sense of quantity it turned 
to rhyme. It is worth noting in this connection, although 
Professor Murray does not mention it, that certain scholars 
have found rhyme to have been tried in classical Latin and 
apparently rejected as unsuitable. Also in the chapter on 
metre is a lucid, though brief, discussion of Hebrew verse. 
Another thing that I like in Professor Murray’s book is 
that he urges beginning poets to read widely in poetry. It 
is no new counsel, but is worth repeating to those young 
souls who, asan editor recently said, “donot care for poetry, 
only their own poetry,” and whose own poetry shows it. 
Professor Murray’s work itself, of course, is of great 
value to others than beginners in either poetry or criticism. 
It deserves careful analytical reading by moderns. It does 
not speak well for the scholarship of the modern poetry 
movement that its spokesmen often show appalling ign: 
rance of the classical view. Nelson Antrim Crawford 
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poetry magazine in the United States and probably in all the world,” 
JFapm, edited by Benjamin Musser. This enterprising young man carries 
on his letter-head the names of four distinct magazines with all of which 
he is connected in an editorial capacity. 

With reference to a comment in our June issue on the practices of 
certain poetry magazines, we quote from a letter the following protest: 

“For your information may I suggest that the American Poetry Maga 
zine, like your contemporary, the Step-Ladder, edits and publishes 
year-book or anthology made up of poems written by its members. The 
‘system’ referred to in your correspondent’s Paris letter was probably 
that of requiring each member included in the anthology to subscribe for 
a certain number of the books, based upon the amount of space given 
them in the anthology. 

“It is possible that you, an editor and publi isher, did not know of such 
an arrangement. If you were not referring to he apace te sd system, and 
have definite knowledge that the American Poetry is making } 
a charge for publishing poems sent them for th , as a Vic 
president of that association, would be happy to k 
Don Farrar 1, low 

Eleanor C. Koenig, whose poem The Grave Woman appeared in our 
July issue, writes us about literary activities in Hartford, Connecticut: 
“No doubt you know that Robert Hillyer, Wi Snow and Ox 
Shepard live here, and that Muriel Stuart’s last book was publish 
by Mitchell’s book-shop here. The Poetr \ of Hartford meets at 
Mitchell’s, and the poetry center here is really at that shop.” H 
must remark parenthetically that in our opinion the poetry center of 
Hartford is in the residence of Wallace Steven 

Miss Koenig very graciously continues: ‘ wish I could expres 
what your magazine has meant to me. I hav 1 out from week t ) 








week the volumes of Porerry from the library here bz to 1916. It 
reads to me like a great classic, and has provided hours and hours of 
delightful study for me. It is so interesting to note all the poets who 


have passed through your doors.’ 
Robert Hillyer, we are informed, will join the faculty of Harvard next 


September as instructor in creative writing. He will take over the 
already famous course in the writing of poetry. Mary Carolyn Davies 
has opened a verse-writing class in her studio in New York. 
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) Helen Hoyt (Mrs. W. W. Lyman) is a former Chicagoan who has 
lived, since her marr 

Ellis Park, first appes 
she served as a 
Apples Here in 
1924. 

Amis Lyma 
n March, 192%. 

Genevieve Taggard (Mrs. Robert Wolf), now living in New York, 
is the author of Words for the Chisel; and its publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, 
will isswe in September her selected poems, including some from this 
I 


book and oth 


, in St. Helena, Cal. Her much quoted poem, 
1 during Poerry’s first year; and later (1918-19) 
editor of the magazine. Her book of verse, 
t, was published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. in 








rst cause of the present group of poems, was born 











magazines, under the title Travelling 
Standing Still. 

At present M Taggard is a visiting lecturer on the staff of the 

Institute of English Education, at the summer session of the Penn- 

sylvania State C 9 

) Mr. Lynn Riggs, who divides his time between his native Oklahoma 

and New York, is chiefly interested in play-writing. The Shuberts 

} have contracted to produce one of his plays during the coming season, 

and Big Lake has been 


Sssue two more 


blished by Sam. French & Co., who will soon 
plays. Mr. Riggs is now abroad, having been 





:warded one of the Guggenheim scholarships last May. 

“Stanley Vestal,” who is Professor Walter Stanley Campbell of the 
University of Oklahoma at Normal, was the first Rhodes scholar from 
y tate ) ; later a Captain of Artillery in the A.E.F. 
He is the author of Fandango (Houghton-Mifflin Co.) and a biographical 


Mr. Carl Carmer, born in Cortland, N. Y., is now living in New 





, who had spent most of his life in Cali- 
fornia when Po first printed his work in 1918, has been living in 
New York sinc ) 
Mr. Lee Andrew Weber, born in Omaha in Igos, is now living in 
lowa City. 
; The other five poets of this number are new to our readers: 
Miss Helen Glaentzer, of Ridgewood, N. i- was graduated from Adel- 


phi College in 1926, and since then has taker 


e work at Columbia 
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and Cornell, besides studying painting at the Art Students’ League. 
She is of French, English and Dutch ancestry. 

Jessie Storrs Butler (Mrs. Wm. E.) has been for twenty-five years a 
journalist in Buffalo, and now writes reviews for the Courier-Express. 
In early youth she brought out two books of verse, and she has con- 
tributed to numerous magazines. 

Mr. William Closson Emory, after growing up in Honolulu, is now 
living in Detroit in the employ of a steel corporation. In passing, 
we must pause to admire Mr. Emory’s beautiful poem, Be Sti//, which 
appeared May 1gth in the Saturday Review of Literature. 

Miss Dorothy Emerson, a very young poet of Morgantown, W. Va., 
won first place last year in the Witter Bynner scholastic contest. 

Miss Leonora Nichols, who is a young niece of Mrs. Speyer, lives in 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mr. Stanley Burnshaw, now of New York, who contributes to this 
number the first section of an article to be concluded next month, has 
specialized in French at the Universities of Pittsburgh, Columbia, Poitiers 
and the Sorbonne, and has contributed poems to various magazines. He 
founded and printed The Poetry Folio, which is still issued in Pittsburgh, 
and set up on its press his own volume of Poems. His book of transla- 
tions from André Spire is to be published this y« 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Jack Kelso—a Dramatic Poem, by Edgar Lee Masters. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Clouded Radiance, by Louis W. Flaccus. Harold Vinal. 

The Chaff of Life, by George Otis Schoonhaven. Harold Vinal. 

Moods and Melodies, by Hally Carrington Brent. Dorrance & Co. 

The House of Vanity, by Frank Ankenbrand, Jr. & Isaac Benjamin. 
Liebman Press, Philadelphia. 

Hidden Strings, by Carl B. Adam. Four Seas Co. 

Dream-Forest, by Leslie Child. Mosher Press, Portland, Maine. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 

The Best Poems of 1926 and 1927, ed. by L. A. G. Strong. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

The Venture, 1928. Scribblers’ Class, Springfield, Mass. 
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